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have been discovered as the common property of such
languages, than that most of their words and forms
should be peculiar to each. These coincidences must,
however, be accounted for by those who deny the
possibility of their common origin ; they must be ac-
counted for, either as the result of accident, or of an
imitative instinct which led the human mind every-
where to the same purely onomatopoetic formations.
This has never been done, and it will require great
efforts to achieve it.

To myself the study of the languages, neither
Aryan nor Semitic, was interesting particularly be-
cause it offered an opportunity of learning how far
languages, supposed to be of a common origin, might
diverge and become dissimilar by the unrestrained
operation of dialectic regeneration.

In a letter which in 1854 I addressed to my friend,
the late Baron Bunsen, and which was published by
him in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal
History * (vol. i. pp. 263-521), it had been my object
to trace, as far as I was able, the principles which
guided the formation of agglutinative languages, and
to show how far languages may become dissimilar in
their grammar and dictionary, and yet allow us to
treat them as cognate dialects. In answer to the
assertion that it was impossible, I tried, in the
fourth, fifth, and sixth sections of that Essay, to
show how it was possible that, starting from a
common ground, languages as different as Manclshu

1 These Outlines form vols. iii. and iv. of Bunsen's work, Christi*
unity and Mankind, in 7 vols. (London, 1854 : Longman), and are sold